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I y we were to judge from the reception of Fatherland 

at the Queen’s Theatre on Thursday last, we should 
assuredly have to pronounce the chances of this adapta- 
tion anything but promising. When a full-flavoured 
historical melodrama, based upon the motives supplied 
by patriotism and adultery, cannot prevent bursts of 
ill-timed laughter from pit and gallery, it might be 
assumed that the piece and its representation had failed 
to justify their raison d ’étre. The assumption, how- 
ever, would in this particular instance be scarcely fair, 
inasmuch as there seemed to be a section of the Queen’s 
audience determined to receive ungraciously the fare 
provided for its special delectation. There appears, 
indeed, to be no sufficient reason why Fatherland 
should not serve very well the purpose for which 
it is intended. Little effort is made to do 
artistic justice to Sardou’s fine drama Patrie ; 
and if we were content to forget what Fatherland 
might have been, we might accept it without 
any great complaint. It is a play with some striking 
incidents which are capable of picturesque illustration 
upon the stage; it has the requisite amount of fighting 
and gunpowder, a fair sprinkling of processions, some 
pretty scenery, some suitable dresses, and some lines 
which are sure to tell well with a British audience of 
the lower orders. On its first night it dragged consider- 
ably, and the waits between the acts were unwarrantably 
long—moreover, some of the best “ business” was so 
poorly arranged as to almost miss fire. But its minor 
faults were of an order which palpably admitted of easy 
remedy, and there was really nothing in the perform- 
ance to prevent its attaining a modest amount of 
success, The birth-night of Fatherland was not alto- 
gether auspicious, but the new piece may outlive its 
early misfortunes. 

In the newspaper which is attached to the Queen’s 
Theatre, some singularly foolish suggestions with regard 
to the treatment of M. Sardou’s story were thrown out ; 
and these suggestions were promptly hooted down by 
all who had any sympathy with the art of the original 
play. The crime of the heroine was, if we remember 
rightly, to be done away with, for this lady was no 
longer to be the wife of Count Rysoor ; little, indeed, 
would have remained of the essential characteristics of 
Patrie save its locale and its underplot. Very judi- 
ciously the Bowdlerising hand of the adapter has been 
stayed; he has not been allowed to spoil the dramatic 
meaning of the whole piece, and such changes as he has 
effected have at least the merit of being skilfully 
executed. These changes are mistakes, of course ; they 
are blunders of the kind which springs from a prurient 
suspicion of pruriency in other people. On the other 
hand Fatherland is by no means ill-translated, its 
diction being clear and strong, without being in any 
way pretentious. One would be inclined to say, that, 
had the meaning of the play been as appreciatively 
understood as are the languages in which respectively it 
was written and is reproduced, Patrie would have 








been worthily presented at the Queen’s to English 
playgoers. 

The earlier portion of the play has been translated 
with but little alteration. In the old Meat-market 
of Brussels, we are shown how the worthy Flemish 
citizen, Count Rysoor, being suspected of plotting 
against the despotism of the Duke of Alva, escapes 
from the clutches of his rude judges by means of 
evidence such as proves to him the faithlessness of his 
wife. He is charged with having been absent from his 
home—a serious matter in those days of secret plottings 
—when there steps forward an honest soldier to state 
that late last night he, while in his cups, had a tussle 
with Rysoor, in that nobleman’s own house, whilst the 
Countess, appearing on the scene of the quarrel with 
her husband, looked on in terror. Now Rysoor knows 
that it was not he who was engaged in this brief 
broil; but learning the story as it is, he vows to 
find and kill his wife’s lover, whom he will trace 
by the wound which the half-tipsy soldier says he 
inflicted on his adversary’s hand. In this act there is a 
good deal too much talk to be interesting from the lips 
of those to whom it is here assigned; but a good plot 
is adequately commenced. A stormy scene between 
Rysoor and his wife follows our introduction to Captain 
Karloo, a lover well nigh weary of his unlawfully-won 
mistress, and cut to the heart by the trust reposed in 
him by his deeply-wronged friend. Here the acting does 
not rise in any instance, to the demands of the situation, 
Miss Henrietta Hodson, with all her cleverness, failing to 
strike the chord of passion, and Mr. Arthur Stirling, 
as the husband, being dull and dreary in his dignity. 
The meeting of the conspirators in the City Moat 
with the hurried struggle in the ice, and the elusion of 
the watch, is a scene sure to tell, though it would be 
more striking on a larger stage, and with abler stage 
management. In the conspiracy, both Rysoor and 
Karloo take a prominent part, but of Karloo’s share in 
it the Countess Dolores knows nothing. Her husband’s 
name she gives up to Alva, and an exceedingly good 
point is made when she discovers that by her treachery 
he has unwittingly denounced her paramour. The 
episode in which Rysoor’s patriotism is put to the test 
is preserved in his sudden discovery, on the eve of the 
rising, that Karloo has a wounded hand, that Karloo, 
his trusted ally, is his wife’s lover, that. Karloo is the 
man whom he is seeking to slay. How the Count sets 
aside all personal consideration in what he deems the 
interest of his beloved country, and how he fights side 
by side with the man who has wrecked his happiness, 
need not be again described, save to state that the 
position did not possess—as had by the English 
manager been publicly anticipated—any element anti- 
pathetic or repellent to its English spectators. 

Up to this point our interest has been worked up.so 
far as was possible by acting devoid of the fervour and 
passion, which should animate the whole representation 
of the play. How will the traitress and adultress be 
punished ? What reparation can lover make to hus- 
band? What climax will be reached, what poetic 
justice wrought out ? We know that in the original 
play, Alva gives Dolores the choice of a life to be 
spared, that she chooses her lover’s, that Rysoor, before 
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dying, exacts from Karloo an oath to destroy their be- 
prayer whenever that betrayer is discovered, and that 
the Countess’s death, at the hands of her paramour, 
follows as a magnificent nemesis. But this, we are 
told, will not do at the Queen’s; and what is substi- 
tuted for it? Some very namby-pamby conventional 
stuff, which, highly moral though it, doubtless, is, 
wholly distracts our interest from the subject of the 
play. We are asked to care to see how the cruel 
Duke of Alva is punished by the death—on the 
stage—of his consumptive daughter, who expires 
at the sound of the executioners’ guns. We are to 
regard the inconsequent remark, “ Duke, you have killed 
your daughter ” as a fitting moral of this last act, and 
are to forget the feebly-repentant heroine in the stern 
soldier whose daughter has died while obstructing the 
execution of his duty. The kind-heartedness of Dofia 
Inez is pretty enough in its way, but this way is not 
that of the stronger spirits who have held our attention 
up to this. To dwell upon it is to adopt a feeble ex- 
pedient for shirking the main question ; and to alter 
the fifth act of Patrie, as it is altered at the Queen’s, is 
to take away from Fatherland its best chance of making 
its mark on our stage. The only fine acting in the 
representation is that of Mr. Hermann Vezin as the 
Duke of Alva; for, as has been said, Miss Hodson is by 
no means seen to advantage as Dolores Rysoor. Mr. 
Brooke works hard as Karloo, and Mr. Shiel Barry is, as 
usual, excellent as Jonas, the bell-ringer, “ faithful into 
death.” 


There was a morning performance at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Saturday last, when Mr. Irving reappeared 
as Charles I. The house was full. It is now too late 
in the day to point out the merits of Mr. Irving’s 
impersonation of the “ Martyr King.” Enough to say 
that he played the part with as much dignity and 
pathos as before, and that he was warmly applauded 
at the end of each act. Miss Isabel Bateman, as 
Henrietta Maria, displayed much power, and Mr. Tyars’s 
Cromwell calls for high commendation. 








IN PARIS. 





HE programme of the Gymnase was again changed 
last week. The last novelty there is a drama 

in four acts, La Belle Madame Donis, founded by 
M. Gondinet upon M. Hector Malot’s story of the same 
name. That story, though not so artistically treated 
as have been many others from the same hand, has 
secured a wide popularity in England, and a com- 
paratively brief resumé of its leading incidents, there- 
fore, will be sufficient for our purpose. The Comte de 
Saint Austreberthe conceives the idea of making a for- 
tune by cutting canals in the district of the Gironde, 
and to this end takes up his residence at Bordeaux. 
Thither he is followed by a rascally son, the Vicomte 
Agénor de Saint Austreberthe, who, having beggared 
himself by gambling and other expensive weaknesses in 
Paris, is desirous of marrying a young lady with a long 
purse. Such a young lady is found in the person of 
Marthe Donis, the daughter of a wealthy shipowner in 
Bordeaux, and the Vicomte immediately lays siege to 
her heart. Before long he finds two formidable 
obstacles in his way. Not only are Marthe’s affections 
fixed upon a young engineer employed by the Comte 
to execute the canal project, but her stepmother, “ la 
belle Madame Donis,” is too good a judge of character 
to encourage his visits. For a time, however, fortune 
seems to favour the Vicomte. Madame Donis, though 
regarded by the society in which she moves as above 
suspicion, really loves a neighbour’s husband better 
than her own, and the Vicomte, having obtained 





proof positive of her guilt, threatens to expose 
her unless she induces Marthe to become his wife. 
Madame Donis, horrorstruck at the idea of Marthe 
being united to so thorough-paced a scoundrel, refuses 
what is demanded of her; the Vicomte, however, holds 
to his purpose, and the wretched woman eventually 
gives way. In the meantime the Vicomte causes the 
secret to be made known to the girl, who, in order 
to save her father from the shame and anguish which 
the discovery of his wife’s faithlessness would en- 
tail, agrees to become the Vicomtesse de Saint 
Austreberthe. Recalled by this devotion to a sense of 
her duty, Madame Donis destroys herself by poison, 
and Marthe is free to wed the young engineer already 
referred to. The strong interest of M. Malot’s novel is 
well preserved in the play, and this, joined to the 
variety of the characters and the force of the dialogue, 
may be expected to secure for La Belle Madame Donis 
a long lease of popularity. The piece, it is true, was 
not on the first night received with such demonstrations 
of delight as many works inferior to it have pro- 
voked, but its success may now be regarded as 
certain. In one respect it suffers under a great 
disadvantage. The character of the odious Agénor, 
which must be simply intolerable unless played 
with elegance of manner and esprit, is allotted to M. 
Saint Germain, the Pétillon of Bébé and the cabotin of 
the Comtesse Romani. A part more unsuited to this dis- 
tinguished actor could scarcely have been found, and no 
one acquainted with his style will be surprised to learn 
that his failure in it was complete. Hn revanche, the 
Madame Donis of Madame Fromentin, was a very 
tender and pathetic performance, and Mdlle. Legault 
did justice—and this is not light praise—to the part of 
the heroic yet girlish Marthe. 

The Cause Célébre having been transferred from the 
Ambigu Comique to the Porte Saint Martin, its place 
at the former is supplied by a revival of the old French 
version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The play, like the 
story on which it is based, has lost some of the’ interest 
it once possessed, as the state of things it depicts now 
seems to belong to a remote past. Nevertheless, it 
continues to affect the audience, thanks to the nature 
of its incidents and the dramatic skill with which they 
are arranged. Bird, who in the hands of Mrs. Stowe 
is a comparatively subordinate personage, is here 
brought well into the foreground, and the amusing 
contest between the impulses of his heart and his 
inherited faith in the necessity of slavery is turned to 
excellent purpose by M. Paulin-Ménier. Mdlle. ‘Tal- 
liendera, M. Taillade, and M. Deshayes also play in the 

iece. 

. The recent success of Signor Salvini in Paris, though 
described by Galignani and one or two English papers 
as merely a succes d’estvme, was conspicuous enough to 
induce the manager of the Théatre Italien to press 
him to return as soon as possible, and on Monday 
night the tragedian reappeared at the Salle Ventadour 
as Conrad in La Morte Civile. The play has already 
been described at some length in The Theatre, and 
of Signor Salvini’s impersonation of the heart-broken 
convict it is only necessary to say that it was in no 
way inferior to that which a few weeks ago led to so 
extraordinary a demonstration on the part of the 
audience. The admiration he excites here is not to 
be questioned, and the shortness of his engagement is 
a matter of widespread regret. 








IN VIENNA. 


—_— +o 


rey Burgtheater has -opened the New Year in a 
manner worthy of a subsidised national theatre 
by devoting the first seven days of the year to 
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performances of the Historical plays of Shakspere: 
Richard Il., Henry IV., in two parts, Henry V., 
Henry VI., in two parts, and Richard III, The 
version selected is that of Schelgel, adapted for the 
stage by Baron Dingelstedt. The Burgtheater has on 
several occasions given this noble series with much 
success, and its example has been followed by many 
leading German theatres, especially by Berlin Royal 
Playhouse, as our readers will remember. We reserve 
for a future occasion any observations we may have to 
make on these interesting performances. The next 
novelty at this house is to be a comedy by Herr Moser, 
entitled Mddchenschwiire (Girls’ Oaths), which is 
announced for production on the 18th inst. 

The Stadttheater has had its New Year’s arrange- 
ments sadly upset by the intervention of the “ Censur,” 
as the Government department corresponding to our 
Lord Chamberlain, is called. At the recent competi- 
tion for the prizes offered by the manager of this house, 
the second prize was awarded toa piece by Herr Otto 
Girndt, entitled Die Orientalischen Wirren (Eastern 
Difficulties.) Though the piece was laid before the 
authorities six weeks ago, it was not till four days 
before the date fixed for the first performance, that the 
“Censur” gave notice that certain changes must be 
made—changes affecting the central idea of the piece, 
and which are so impossible that the management have 
been obliged to abandon the play altogether. The 
scene is laid in 1777, and one of the central characters 
is an Austrian Ambassador at Berlin, who is repre- 
sented as being the dupe of the Prussian Government, 
in the then phase of the Eastern Question. One can 
understand the difficulty of sanctioning the performance 
of a work of this kind at a Vienna theatre in these days 
of the Three Emperors’ Alliance, but surely the objection 
ought to have been raised long before, and not post- 
poned till all the trouble and expense of mounting and 
rehearsing the piece had been incurred. In their diffi- 
culty, the management have fallen back upon a revival 
of Schiller’s Rauber, with Herr Karl Weiser, of the 
Karlsruhe Court Theatre as Franz Moor. Herr O. F. 
Berg’s farcical comedy, Das neue kleid, has also been 
produced. 

While the Stadttheater has suffered from the action 
of the “ Censur,” the intervention of that unreasonable 
functionary has benefited the suburban Josephstadt 
Theater, and drawn all Vienna to that humble home of 
the popular drama. to see Herr Anzengruber’s new 
drama, which now bears the title Hin Volksstiick 
(A Popular Drama), the “Censur” having, amongst 


. mnany other objections, taken exception to the proposed 


“a 


title of Das vierte Gebot (The Fourth Commandment). 
The author, in a gloomy picture of life in the outskirts 
of a large town, seeks to show how responsible parents 
are for the vices of their children, and asserts the 
doctrine that obedience to the commandment 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother” (the fourth 
commandment in Roman Catholic countries) ought 
to depend upon the merits of the parents, and shows 
that those who bring up their children viciously neither 
receive nor deserve honour. The “ Censur,” which has 
recently displayed a strongly reactionary tendency, has 
made sad havoc with Herr Anzengruber’s new piece, 
and by striking out many vigorous expressions that 
gave a local colour to the work, has greatly weakened 
its effect. Anything like an irreverential reference 
to the clergy or the military has been ruthlessly cut 
out ; indeed, there seems to be a desire on the part of 
Viennese “ Censur” to extend the doctrine of Infalli- 
bility from the Pope to the clergy, for amongst the 
passages which fell victims to his red pencil, was one in 
which a priest admits that he was wrong in advising 
the marriage of a girl with a man whom she did not 
love. In spite of all this silly meddling, Hin Volks- 
stiick, which is fairly well acted, has attained consider- 
able success. It, however, lacks light and shade, the 





gloomy pictures of domestic troubles being unrelieved 
by any brighter scenes. 

The unfortunate Comic Opera has been opened once 
more under a new management, with a new operetta, 
by Herren Zell and Genée, entitled, Im Wunderlande 
der Pyramiden, but the libretto is a poor one, and 
neither the pretty music, nor the tasteful scenery, nor 
the strenuous efforts of Herr Swoboda, Herr Friese, 
and Fraulein Stubel succeeded in saving the work from 
disaster, and the new manager, Herr Swoboda, has 
been obliged to give up the enterprise, and close the 
house. Assuredly this pretty theatre was founded 
under an unlucky star. Herr Tewele’s negotiations for 
a lease of the Carl Theater are, it is said, likely to 
have a favourable termination. The Stadttheater will 


miss the services of such a valuable actor, but the 


theatre-going public will profit by the rivalry which 
will probably ensue between the two houses, 





IN MILAN. 


—_—o— 


HE opening performance of the winter season at 
La Scala was disappointing. The opera selected 
for the occasion was Meyerbeer’s Africana. Signora 
Fricci was the Selika, and though time is beginning to 
impair her vocal powers, her performance was, on the 
whole, a fine one. The tenor was Signor Tamagno, 
whose upper notes produced a striking effect, but his 
middle register is unsatisfactory, and his singing is 
very deficient in delicacy. He relies upon great 
outbursts, which find but too much favour with 
Milanese audiences. Signor Moriami sang the music 
of Nelusco with artistic intelligence, and entered 
well into the spirit of the part. Signora Garbini 
took too tragic a view of the character of 
Ines.» She has a voice of considerable com- 
pass, and her intonation is perfect. The bass réles, 
which are numerous and important in this opera, were 
all more or less badly filled, the representative of Don 
Pedro, in particular, exciting the wrath of the audience 
by his inefficiency. The orchestra was worthy of the 
old reputation of La Scala; the concerted pieces and 
choruses were admirably executed; the prayer of San 
Domenico, especially, was very finely given, one tenor 
voice soaring above the rest with extraordinary effect. 
The mise-en-scene and costumes were exceedingly 
shabby, and were really discreditable to a house like 
La Scala. The audience was far from a large one on 
the opening night, and some persons are already 
predicting a repetition of the disasters of last 
year. We hope that these gloomy predictions 
will not be fulfilled. M. Gounod has arrived in 
Milan for the rehearsals and first performances 
of his Cing-Mars at La Scala, and the manage- 
ment will, doubtless, make every effort to produce the 
opera in a manner worthy of the occasion. On being 
presented to the gentlemen of the orchestra, who gave 
him a warm reception, M. Gounod graciously. said, that 
they had in no small measure contributed to the success 
of his Faust by their zeal and exceptional ability ; and 
he added, that he had been present at a performance of 
the Africana, and had found the orchestra and its con- 
ductor (Signor Faccio) worthy of their fame, and that 
with such artistes he was sure of a very fine interpreta- 
tion of his Cing-Mars. | 
At the Manzoni Theatre, the opening performance of 
the Morelli company attracted a very large audience, 
though, owing to an unfortunate indisposition of the 
leading actress, Signora Tessero, it was necessary to 
change the programme and to substitute Il Figlio di 
Giboyer (Le Fils de Giboyer ) for La Signora di Caverlet 
(M. Augier’s Madame Caverlet), which had been pro- 
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mised. Signor Morelli himself played the strange 
character of Giboyer in a manner that induced the 
audience ‘to overlook their disappointment. Signor 
Privato and Signorina Laura Tessero were applauded in 
other parts. On subsequent evenings the company 
played I Domino Rosa, as the Italian version of 
M. Hennequin’s ubiquitous piece of immorality is 
entitled, and La Boccia, a translation of La Boule, 
known to Londoners under the title of Hot Water. 
The Dominos Roses was favourably received, but the 
comparatively innocent Boule met with a rather 
stormy reception. This result was in no way due to 
the acting, which.was calculated to please even persons 
who had seen the original cast at the Palais Royal. 
Signor Morelli himself played the husband with much 
vivacity, but without extravagance. Signor Meschini 
was very amusing as the judge whose calmness is 
upset by his expectation of an addition to his family. 
Signor Privato was also satisfactory as the Baron, and 
the female parts were well filled by Signora Casalini 
and Signora Brunini. 

Another version of M. Hennequin’s notorious piece 
has been produced under the title of I tre domino rosa 
at the Cannobiana, where it obtained a sweces de fow rire. 
The Teatro Milanese has gained a decided success with 
a new two-act comedy by Signor Cima, entitled El 
Panattonin, of which we may speak on a future 
occasion, as also of a new five-act comedy by Signor 
Ulisse Cardin, entitled Un Romanzo in Turchia, 
which has just been produced at the Teatro Fossati. 








IN MADRID. 


ee ee 


HE Noche Buena, or Christmas Eve, corresponds 

in Spain to the English Boxing Day, and is marked 

by the production of novelties at the various theatres. 
The Teatro Espaiiol produced a two-act comedy in 
verse, by Seftor Alvarez, entitled El Jornalero, a chill- 
ing, commonplace, uninteresting piece, which all the 
efforts of Senor Valero in the title-réle failed to 
render acceptable. A musical afterpiece, entitled 
El Lovo y la Lechuza (The Parrot and the Owl), with 
libretto by Sefior Fernandez, and music by Sefior 
Barbieri, was more lively, and excited some merri- 
ment. The management of the Teatro de la Comedia 
relied entirely upon adaptations from the French for their 
Christmas entertainment, producing Spanish versions of 
the Bébé of MM. Hennequin and Najac, and of Les 
Charbonniers of MM. Gille and Costé. Madrid had before 
rejected with indignation the Dominos Roses, and it has 
now repudiated with still greater abhorrence El Chi- 
quitin de la Casa, as Sefior Pina Dominguez’s version 
of Bébé is entitled. That the manager of one of the 
most fashionable theatres of Madrid should place such 
a piece before his patrons would be unaccountable but 
for the fact that it contains a part eminently suited to 
the talents of Sefior Mario, who is at once the manager 
of the house and a very popular actor. Bébé surpasses 
the Dominos Roses, if that be possible, in its cynical 
immorality. It propounds the doctrine that, in order 
to be an eligible husband, a young man must regularly 
graduate in debauchery, an intrigue with a soubrette 
constituting his matriculation, while he passes his 
“Little Go” in the arms of a lorette, and the conquest of 
u friend’s wife completes his course, gives him his degree, 
and renders him fully qualified to enter the married state. 
The fashionable audience assembled at the Comedia on 
Christmas Eve listened to the blunt enunciation of this 
pretty doctrine with mingled feelings of indignation 
and amazement, and when the curtain fell on the first 
act, a great number of ladies rose and left the house, 





while the rest of the audience gave noisier expression 
to their disapprobation. Sefor Mario played the part 
of the old professor, so successfully created in Paris by 
M. Saint-Germain, with rare comic power, and being 
unwilling to abandon a part on which he has evidently 
bestowed much study, he subsequently tried to tone 
down the piece by cutting out many of its most ob- 
jectionable passages and incidents, but the work is so 
radically immoral that nothing can render it acceptable 
to a respectable Madrid audience. Les Charbonniers, 
or Los Carboneros, as the Spanish version is entitled, 
is a work of a very different stamp, and met with a 
much better reception. The story of the loves of 
the two coaldealers, so pleasantly represented by 
M. Dupuis and Mdme. Judic at the Paris Variétés, is 
too fresh in the minds of our readers to need recapitu- 
lation. Full justice is done to the piece, both from a 
histrionic and from a musical point of view, by Seiior 
Zamacois and Sefora Ballesteros. 

The Teatro de la Zarzuela, too, derives its 
Christmas programme from Paris, and the manage- 
ment have made a wise choice in selecting M. 
Robert Planquette’s Cloches de Corneville, the 
most successful of comic operas—for it is rather a 
comic opera than an opera bouffe—that has 
been produced in Paris since La Fille de Madame 
Angot. The Spanish version is entitled Las Cam- 
panas de Carrion. The libretto is from the pen of 
Senor Larra, who has made many changes in the French 
original, and has transferred the scene to Spain. The 
result is very satisfactory, and there can be little doubt 
that the pleasing music of M. Planquette will delight the 
frequenters of the Zarzuela for many a night to come, 
though it cannot be expected to run so long as at the 
Folies Dramatiques in Paris, where it has been 
performed for more than 200 nights in succession, 
and is said to be still as attractive as_ ever. 
The leading female parts, filled in Paris by Mdlle. 
Girard and Mdlle. Gélabert, here fall to the lot of 
Sefiora Franco de Salas and Sefiorita Soler Difranco, 
who can sustain a comparison with their charming 
French predecessors ; but we can hardly say so much 
of the actor who plays the part of the old miser, 
which M. Milher played in the original with wonderful 
power. Of the other theatres, the Apollo produced, with 
little success, Hl! Empresario de Valdemorillo, which 
is described as a “ zarzuela in two acts and a multi- 
tude of tableaux, libretto by Sefiores Carrion and 
Pina Dominguez, and music hy everybody.” ‘ Music 
by everybody” is good, and would be very applicable 
to most English burlesques. The Alhambra produced 
a three-act comedy in verse by Senor Zumel, entitled 
Bienes Vitalicios (An Estate for Life)—a lively piece, 
well suited to the occasion, but which we have not 
space to analyse. 








IN BRUSSELS. 


en a ee 


T would not be easy to convey an adequate idea of 
the interest excited here by Signor Salvini’s 
engagement at the Théatre de la Monnaie, which came 
to an end last week. On his first appearance the 
“beauty and the chivalry” of Brussels seemed to be 
gathered in the house; the fall of the curtain was 
followed by an eloquent demonstration, and discussions 
as to his merits were to be heard in all the principal 
cafés until a late hour. The newspaper criticism upon 
his acting is characterised by much sobriety and 
acumen. “ The finest characters in the drama, such as 
Othello and Hamlet, may in some details,” says the 
Indépendance Belge, “ be differently treated, according 
to the temperament and the talents of their expositors. 
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They are vast keyboards of human nature, keyboards on 
which various notes may be struck. It is unnecessary 
to draw comparisons between M. Salvini and M. Rossi. 
Do you like an actor who aims at the logical 
and the real, or one who makes striking effect 
the principal object of his performance? accord- 
ing to your particular tastes on this head, 
you will prefer the concise acting of M. Salvini, 
or the more theatrical style of M. Rossi. The 
former actor possesses high talents, heightened by 
reflection and sincerity of purpose. His embodiment 
of the Moor is not disfigured by what we may call 
airs de bravoure. He knows how to be terrible by 
legitimate means, and terrible he certainly is. The 
strife of contending passions in Othello is depicted by 
him with a force which is none the less conspicuous 
because he never sinks into extravagance. In another 
respect. his performance calls for praise. Italian actors, 
even those who have the most merit and enjoy the 
highest reputation, contract the habit of speaking in a 
sing-song manner. Their musical language lends itself 
so readily to lyrical purposes that the remark applies 
even to their ordinary conversation. From such a 
defect, it seems to us, M. Salvini is entirely free. His 
elocution is excellent, and his fine voice, which is heard 
to advantage in both grave and energetic accents, never 
assumes a tone so out of place in the drama proper as 
that we have just referred to. M. Salvini, who is well 
versed in the mechanism of his art, plays with great 
realistic force the scenes with Iago in the third 
act and the last scene with Desdemona. In the most 
passionate passages he is always the calculating artist, 
but this fact does not diminish his emotional depth or 
vigour.” The other journals were not less emphatic in 
his praise. The Italian tragedian subsequently played 
Hamlet, Conrad, and other characters, in which he is 
known to the playgoers of the principal capitals of 
Europe. Up to the end of the play-scene in Hamlet, 
he was held to be less successful than Signor Rossi had 
been in the same part, and a mortifying coldness was 
displayed by the audience. The dramatic strength of 
his acting in the closet scene, however, turned the 
scale in his favour, and the applause bestowed 
upon him at the close was hardly less fervent 
than had been elicited by the terrible beauty of 
his Othello. It should be stated that nearly all the 
passages left out when Signor Salvini appeared in 
Hamlet at Drury Lane have now been restored, and 
the theatrical capital he makes out of them must have 
shown him long before this that the Italian translator 
had but an imperfect idea of the principal figure in the 
tragedy. Signor Salvini was to have gone from Brussels 
to Amsterdam, but the desire of Parisian playgoers to 
see him again at the Salle Ventadour is so great that 
he has induced the Dutch manager to consent to the 
engagement being put off. It is not too much to say 
that Brussels has well confirmed the favourable verdict 
which he has gained in London, Berlin, Vienna, and 
elsewhere. 








IN AMERICA. 





Y the last mail from New York we have received 

no news of importance. The revival of the 
Three Guardsmen at Niblo’s attracted an immense 
audience. It is very finely mounted, with new 
scenery and costumes, and has never been more 
attractively presented. Mr. J. C. Morrison as 
the King, and Mr. D. E. Ralton as the Cardinal, 





Mr. G. F. Waite as De Trevill, Mr. F. Tanne- 
hill as Athos, and Mr. J. F. Hern as Aramis, 
made their first appearance before a New York 
audience. On the night of the 15th ult. Mdlle. 
Aimée began her week of many opéras bouffes at 
Booth’s Theatre in La Manjolaine. The house was 
a large one, and her welcome as friendly as a great 
favourite, supported by great favourites, could desire 
it to be. 

Philadelphia theatricals. continue to possess more 
interest than was recently the case. ‘In the middle 
of the month Madame Elizabeth Von Stamwitz, a new 
candidate for public favour in that city, made her first 
appearance at the Arch Street Theatre as Mary Tudor, 
in the historical play entitled Lady Jane Grey, written 
expressly for her. Madame Von Stamwitz has a eom- 
manding personal appearance, an intellectual face, and 
an easy, graceful manner. Her acting is natural and 
impassioned, and in many of the scenes she displayed 
great dramatic fervour. The plot of the play is 
original and highly interesting. Red Light, one of 
Mr. John Brougham’s most interesting plays, was pro- 
duced at the Chestnut Street Theatre at the same 
time. The full strength of the company was in the 
piece, including Mr. Mackay, who performed in a very 
effective manner the character of Jehosaphat Sharkey. 
But by far the most interesting event at Philadelphia 
last month was the appearance, at the Grand Central 
Theatre, of an actor named Berry, “late with Dr. 
Laudis.” The character he selected was that of 
Hamlet, and the result was a burlesque, which might 
have driven Miss Thompson wild with envy. The actor 
being ludicrously unequal to his task, attention soon 
gave place to shouts of laughter, and eventually mis- 
siles of almost every description—apples, potatoes, bread, 
flour pretzels, cabbages, and what not—were hurled 
at him with amazing energy. Before long his dress 
showed more colours than Joseph’s. Mr. Berry not un- 
naturally lost his temper; he rushed to the footlights, 
struck an attitude like that of Ajax when he defied the 
lightning, and threatened to “ call in the police.” The 
uproar, however, increased, and in the end a “ very 
palpable hit ” in his face with a turnip induced him to 
retire. 

The Fraynes were at the Bush-street Theatre, San 
Francisco. “If,” says the Chronicle, “we must have 
the border drama, or the sensational drama, or the 
border-sensational drama, if that term seems more 
complete and comprehensive, we may as well have it 
with the ingenious diversions introduced by the Frayne 
Company, now playing at the Bush-street Theatre. 
Si Slocum does not rank high as a literary production— 
not as high as Davy Crockett, even—but it has in it as 
many frontier characteristics, more brisk action, and 
appeals as broadly to the sympathies of the multitude. 
A drama constructed in London for the Pacific Coast 
cannot hope to portray the early Californian with the ac- 
curacy of a miniature, or to depict the peculiar scenes of 
mining life with the fidelity of a Yosemite photograph. 
Besides this, bringing the Mexican drama to San 
Francisco is not remotely akin to carrying coals to the 
place of production. It will not be hard, therefore, to 
detect some errors and inconsistencies in Mr. Frayne’s 
picture of pioneer life in the Sierras that even the 
licence of melodrama cannot well excuse. It should 
not be difficult to find out the correct pronunciation of 
a few common Spanish words, and surely not necessary 
to be so painfully and classically inaccurate as to say 
with persistent iteration “ Vaskeez” for Vasques. These 
are trivial faults, however, and they can be excused for 
sake of more homely and genuine merits. The chief 
piece of mechanism is used in a scene illustrating the 
robbery of the overland mail-coach, and represents the 
vehicle in motion and the robbers pursuing it at full 
speed, while all the figures continue in sight of the 
audience. 
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IN AUSTRALIA. 


——_1+e—— 


HE engagement of Mr. Creswick at Melbourne 
has proved very successful. The theatre was 

well attended whenever he appeared, the press loaded 
him with not indiscriminating praise, and the leaders 
of Melbourne society, the clergy not excepted, vied 
with each other in paying him honour. “ Mr. Creswick’s 
performances at the Academy of Music,” writes the ac- 
complished critic of the Australasian, “ are illustrative 
in more ways than one. They not only show that 
when a really good thing is presented to the public of 
this city they will go to see it, but they prove the 
truth of what has often been asserted, that Melbourne 
people always have a welcome for old friends. And if 
Mr. Creswick is not an old friend of all of us here, I 
know of no one who has a right to be. It is true this 
is his first introduction to a Melbourne audience, but 
are we not all here of the old country? Even the 
native born speak of England as their ‘ home,’ and we 
who claim it as our birthplace know of no sweeter 
pleasure than the revival of English associations. Con- 
sequently, when an actor of Mr. Creswick’s position and 
antecedents comes hither and renews the recollections of a 
quarter of a century ago, we are very properly filled with 
the glow of a satisfaction it is not quite easy to describe, 
and we welcome him accordingly. But Mr. Creswick’s 
present popularity has a further explanation. It 
demonstrates the unceasing acceptability of that acting 
which is earnest, thoughtful, and intelligent, and more 
especially that which is matured. It is so pleasant to 
see a finished work of art. Continually we have to 
consider how far we may pronounce a favourable opinion 
upon examples of acting which is only promising. It 
is a duty to encourage first efforts when they show true 
talent, however incipient; but I am not unwilling to 
confess that sometimes in doing this there is a danger 
of misleading. Young actors are not unapt to mistake 
what may be termed progress-praise for unconditional 
approval. They unwisely believe in the principle of 
finality as applied to acting, and stop short when they 
should just be commencing to go on. It thus happens 
that it is sometimes hazardous to speak approvingly of 
tentative efforts. But there is no such risk in Mr. 
Creswick’s case. His acting is not tentative, nor ex- 
perimental, nor budding. He long ago made up his 
mind how Virginius should be played. I make no 
doubt he did not satisfy himself with his first perform- 
ance of it, but he made up his mind afterwards, when, 
like a true worker in art, he had examined his subject on 
all sides, and the result is that he satisfies us so well now. 
Concerning the run of Virginius, there has been nothing 
like it in this colony, and I hardly think anywhere else. 
I am not going to deny the great merits of this tragedy. 
Its position has long ago been established beyond the 
reach of injurious criticism; but it is not a play of 
which anybody versed in theatrical annals would have 
said it would draw full houses for twelve consecutive 
nights. Itis a good piece for a night or two, and I 
think Mr. Brooke once played it for five consecutive 
nights, but that was considered an unusual run ; so that 
Mr. Creswick distances all his predecessors in this par- 
ticular. I congratulate him upon his success, and while 
being glad on his account, I need not say I am very 
glad for the credit of the colony that so good and well- 
established an actor should have received the recognition 
. which his talent and reputation so thoroughly entitle 

im.” 

Mrs. Gladstane, whose failure in Londonas Rose Michel 
has not yet been forgotten, appeared towards the end of 
Octoberat Hobart Town. The company travelling with her 
includes Mr. G. R. Ireland and Mr. Charles Dillon, jun. 
Her acting in the Hunchback and Mary Warner 
elicited high praise from the local critics, but could not 





fill the house. Thereat the Mercury waxed exceedingly 
wroth. “It is utterly disgraceful,” said this able journal, 
“that when a really good company of well-known 
artists are persuaded to visit Hobart Town, disappoint- 
ment is to them almost invariably the result. Leta 
company of grinning negroes, original or not, come 
amongst us, and not only are the gallery, stalls, 
and pit crowded, but the dress circle usually 
presents a goodly assemblage of the genteel patrons 
of popular entertainments. If a Marionette Company 
comes along, it will draw its crowds. Even aa 
amateur performance will attract an audience. 
But on their second night of the season, in one of the 
most popular dramas on the stage~-one never produced 
anywhere else without attracting at once a fashionable 
and intelligent audience—that such a company as 
Mrs. Gladstane’s should merit nothing but ‘a beggarly 
array of empty boxes,’ is enough to make a lover of 
the Drama ashamed that so much indifference to posi- 
tive talent should exist in the capital of a colony once 
distinguished for the encouragement it gave to artists.” 
In regard to Mr, Dillon, jun., some curiosity was ex- 
cited, owing partly to the distinction attained in 
England by his father, and partly in consequence of the 
very questionable reception which he received at the 
hands of the critics in Melbourne. His performances 
were invariably conscientious, and often effective, but at 
present he is too stiff and mechanical to leave an entirely 
favourable impression on the minds of his audience. 








EN PASSANT. 


————1 —— 


ADAME PATTI, who is now at Florence, has been 
offered no less than 120,000 fr. to sing six times 
at Madrid during the /étes to be given in commemoration 
of the King’s marriage, but, owing to her engagements in 
Italy, she has been compelled to decline. The conclusion 
of her engagement at Genoa was marked by an unusual 
incident. Some enthusiastic admirers got over the pro- 
scenium, and on her appearing before the curtain dropped 
a shower of gold paper about her. The effect is described 
as extremely pleasing. From Florence Madame Patti 
proceeds to Boulogne, Rome, and Naples. 


Last week, in the foyer of the Odéon, M. Alexander 
Dumas read Joseph Balsamo to the company engaged at 
that house. That the new play will meet with great success 
can hardly be doubted. It is interesting, well-written, and 
dramatically effective, and, though based more or less upon 
Dumas pére’s story, may fairly be regarded as an original 
work, There are no fewer than eight tableaux, with a 
prologue and an epilogue. M,. Lafontaine is cast for Bal- 
samo, Mdlle. Jullien for Andrée, M. Marais for Gilbert, 
Madlle, Léonide Leblanc for Madame Du Barri, M. Porel 
for the Maréchal de Richelieu, Mdlle. Héléne Petit for 
Marie Antoinette, and M. Tallier for Louis XV. M. Val- 
bel, Mdlle. Volsy, M. Dalis, Mdlle. Alice Lody, M. Sicard, 
M. Rebel, and M. Montbars will also appear in the piece. 
Mdlle. Jullien, it should be stated, recently gained the 
first prize for tragedy at the last competition at the Con- 
servatoire. Joseph Balsamo is but the first of a trilogy of 
plays intended to throw light upon the state of French 
society during the fifteen years which preceded the Revolu- 
tion. 

Sianor Satvini lately appeared as Othello at Lille. The 
polite sections of the audience were charmed, but the “pit” 
and the “gallery,” astonished at being unable to under- 
stand a word of the dialogue, and suspecting that the 
manager was indulging in a practical joke at their expense, 
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forthwith created a disturbance. Signor Salvini came 
down to the footlights, bowed, and left the stage. Imme- 
diately afterwards, however, the manager explained that 
the tragedy was being given in Italian. The noise ceased, 
and Signor Salvini went on with his performance. 


Mr. McCuttoven has been presented to the President 
of the United States and Mrs. Hayes, and when 
the tragedian entered the President’s reception-room, 
every available seat was occupied, either by Sena- 
tors, Representatives, office- holders, or those who 
expected to hold office. The President excused himself 
to the persons to whom he was conversing, and walked over 
to Mr. McCullough, shook him warmly by the hand and 
welcomed him to the Executive Mansion. The conversa- 
tion that ensued was of the most pleasant and interesting 
character. Subsequently, the President’s family went to 
the theatre to see Mr. McCullough as Othello. 


THE course taken by the Bishop of Melbourne in inviting 
Mr. Creswick to giving Shaksperian readings to a gathering 
of clergymen has brought down upon him an outbreak of 
bitter, malignant fanaticism. Whereupon the Australasian 
says, “The only grain of justification now remaining for 
the eternal war of the pulpit and the stage is to be 
found in the unsavoury and vicious surroundings of the 
theatre. If the clergy were to employ their influence to 
obtain a reform of these evils, instead of denouncing the 
stage as a whole, ‘they might by their teachings, remon- 
strances, and the effect of their presence, do much 
towards this object. At present they do nothing, 
and all the unsparing anathemas the Church has 
been hurling against the stage for centuries have failed to 
produce the smallest effect, either in weakening its attrac- 
tions, or in improving its tone. It represents so much 
force—we can hardly say mental or moral force—utterly 
wasted, because misdirected, which, more wisely employed, 
might have produced useful results. Such can never be 
forwarded by the clergy holding aloof from a great educa- 
tive agency, cultivating in regard to it an utterly unreal 
prudery, setting themselves apart as a neuter sex, with a 
special system of morality of its own, which is not as that 
of other men.” 


THE preparations for the farewell performance of M. 
Bressant at the Comédie Francaise are now complete. 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, as we have already stated, will 
be the piece de résistance. M. de Pourceaugnac is cast to 
M. Got, Eraste to M. Delaunay, Oronte to M. Talbot, and 
Sbrigani to M. Coquelin. M. Febvre, M. Maubant, 
M. Worms, M. Thiron, M. Laroche, and M. Prudhon will 
undertake subordinate parts. The actresses in the piece 
will be Madame Provost Ponsin, Mdlle. Dina Felix, 
Malle. Reichemberg and Malle. Blanche Baretta. 


Miss Neison, who is announced to appear at the Hay- 
market Theatre, on the 2nd February, in Twelfth Night, ig 
staying with Lady Sinclair at Cannes. 


Signor Rossi made his daughter a gift on her wedding- 
day of eight thousand pounds. 


Mapame Curistine Nitsson has made a remarkable 
success, at St. Petersburg, as Valentina, in Les Huguenots, 
and the chief journals of the Russian capital concur in 
declaring that the great Swedish artist has, within the last 
three years, acquired a power of voice and a dramatic 
energy which qualify her for the great tragic réles of the 
lyric drama, 

One of the “ star” prima donnas of the Imperial Opera, 
St. Petersburgh, recently took her benefit, On being 
called for the 20th or 30th time before the curtain, she 





advanced to the footlights; and, addressing the audience 
in the Russian language, offered to show her gratitude by 
singing a national Russian song. The song was received 
with enthusiastic applause ; but the prima donna was much 
disgusted when the management subsequently fined her 
2,000 francs, for “addressing the audience without per- 
mission.” 

Mapame Garpini-Gerster has been favourably received 
at St. Petersburg, and English journals have been plentifully 
supplied with paragraphs, stating that she has been recalled 
ten or a dozen times a night. It may be as well to remind 
the English public, that the Russian dilettanti are effusive. 
Autre pays, autres meurs. Twenty recalls at St. Petersburg 
are about equivalent to a double call in London. 


A Russian prince, fanatico per la musica, ordered a 
splendid necklace and earrings of a St. Petersburg jeweller, 
with the intention of presenting them to a celebrated 
prima donna on the occasion of her benefit, which took 
place last month at the Imperial Opera. The prima donna, 
hearing of this, called on the jeweller, and inspected the 
jewellery. It was not to her taste, and she required 
several alterations to be made. The jeweller promised to 
consult his employer. The benefit took place, and the 
jewellery was not forthcoming. The prince reserved the 
necklace and earrings for some less exacting recipient, and 
the prima donna was left to meditate on the homely 
wisdom of the proverb, “ You should not look a gift horse 
in the mouth.” 


Mop... Motsset is now in Madrid, where she made her 
first appearance on the 28th ult. as Elvira in the Puritani. 
She was not successful. Signori Gayarre and Padilla were 
much applauded. Signor Nanetti, bass, produced a favour- 
able impression. 


Scene, a florist’s shop, Covent-garden Market. Madlle. 
Blankina (announced to make her first appearance for the 
season “this night” at the Italian Opera) : “ You vill sure 
send dem before eight to stage-door?” Florist: “ Yes 
madame.” (Exit Mdlle. B.; enter Miss Bull.) Miss 
Bull: “What do you charge for this bouquet?” Florist, 
“‘ Half-a-guinea, miss.” Miss Bull: “ Very dear! I don’t 
believe that you charge that price to Mdlle. Blankina.” 
Florist: “No, miss; but then, you see, she takes two 
dozen.” At night, a “shower of bouquets” testifies to the 
popularity of the Blankina. 


In the theatrical fewilleton in Monday’s Temps, M. Sarcey 
makes some observations about the acting of M. Taillade in 
the revival of La Case de VOncle Tom at the Ambigu, from 
which it would appear that that actor’s performance fur- 
nishes an excellent example of the “ variety” advocated in 
our last “Chapter on. Histrionic Art.” ‘Talliade,” says 
our distinguished Paris confrére, “plays the part of a 
villain (Harris), whose business it is to pursue fugitive 
slaves. He has made up his face so peculiarly, that it is 
impossible to recognise him at first sight. He has even 
changed the tone of his voice.” 


A “REALLY ORIGINAL” comic opera, by Mr. E. Solomon, 
is promised. If it be original, the word “really” is sur- 
plusage. We shall pay special attention to the forthcoming 
novelty, and shall be glad to find it superior to the com- 
positions of Macfarren, Sullivan, Cowen, Cellier, and other 
composers of professedly “original” operas. A more 
modest and logical announcement would have induced a 
more favourable opinion of the judgment of Solomon. 


Ir is asserted that Madame Modjeska, in an interview 
with a New York reporter, accused her San Francisco 
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audiences of coldness and want of sympathy, and made 
disparaging remarks as to their want of culture. She now 
contends that the interviewer misrepresented her, which 
was probably the case. 


Tue New York Dramatic News is of opinion that Mr. 
Dion Boucicault is fast losing his mind. 


M. RusenstTeIn will not visit England next season. 


Yer another unacted play by the late M. Théodore 
Barriére has been discovered. It is in three acts, and will 
very shortly be brought out at the Fantaisies Parisiennes. 


Herr Wacner, in his youth, it is reported, wrote an 
opera called Faust, and extracts from this are about to be 
published. The pieces include a song for Marguerite, a 
student-chorus, and the legend of the “ King of Thule.” 


Towarpbs the end of last week a libretto was mysteriously 
left at the stage-door of the Bouffes Parisiens for the 
manager by a man unknown. Up to the present, the 
name of the author has not been ascertained. M. Comte, 


finding the work excellent, sent it to M. Offenbach, now 
at Nice. 


Tue Theatre of the Paris Conservatory, where the Con- 
servatory concerts were given, was built in 1806, by the 
architect Delanois, over the gardens of the Hétel des 
Menus Plaisirs, which, at the commencement of the last 
century, belonged to the Petite Maison des Champs of the 
Comte de Charolais, prince of the blood, and great grandson 
of the famous Condé. The edifice, unrivalled for its 
acoustic qualities, contains only 956 places, most of them 
being occupied by subscribers exceedingly jealous of their 
privilege. According to the Musical World, it is stated 
that on the decease of one of these favoured individuals, 
the committee of the institution received the annexed 
billet de faire part, or invitation to attend the funeral :— 


“ M.,—Vous étes prié d’assister au service et enterrement 
de M. a etc, 


» que se ferontle...a... 
De la part... . ete. 





De Prorunpis.” 
Beneath was added the following postscript :— 


“La famille garde la loge.” 


M. Vizentin1 has made a change in his visiting-cards, 
which are now as follows :— 


‘* ALBERT VIZENTINI, 
Directeur du Théatre de la Gaité.” 


The Théatre Lyrique, in fact, has closed its doors. 


A FRESH and interesting three-fold division of the first 
group of Shakspere’s Sonnets has been proposed by Mr. T. 
Alfred Spalding, of the New Shakspere Society’s Com- 
mittee :—I, from Familiarity to Friendship, 1-25; IL. 
Clouds (the friendship being gradually interrupted and the 
friends separated), 26-96; ILI. Reconciliation, 97-126. 
Mr. Spalding, according to the Academy, accepts the 
orthodox view that the first group of Sonnets were all 
written to one friend, Will, but rejects decisively Lord 
Southampton or Pembroke as this friend, and regrets that 
so much time and print have been given to this undecide- 


able side-issue, instead of to the study of the Sonnets 
themselves, 


Tue following “story” is told of a gentleman who 
unites in his own person the vocations of sculptor and 
dramatist. He called on a lady the other evening. “ How 
do you manage to get the right facial expression?” she 
asked. “ Very simple,” he said ; ‘I read a poem expressing 
the passion I desire to portray ; then, as my face expresses 
rage or love, I plunge head foremost into a mags of putty 





I have at hand. This retains the impression—and there 
you are.” 

Mr. Gitsert, is is said, will play Harlequin in the 
amateur pantomime at the Gaiety. Whether he can him- 
self dance or not we do not know, but he certainly has a 
rare faculty of making other people do it. 


A propos of the amateur pantomime to be played at the 
Gaiety Theatre for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund. 
When Miss Herbert managed the St. James’s she produced 
a piece, by Mr. Oxenford, called the Manageress in a Fix. 
Mr. Charles played harlequin, Miss Collinson columbine, Mr, 
F. Robson harlequin, and Mr. Frank Matthews clown. On 
the first night a burlesque writer, since dead, sent round 
the following lines to Miss Herbert :— 

Your piece is successful—at Franky, as clown, 

With laughter one sees the most solemn dying; 


There’s but one thing needful for storming the town, 
Get Mrs. Frank to enact for you—columbine. 


Mr. McVicker’s beautiful residence is in a suburb of 
Nashville. Across the road is a long building owned by 
Mr. Jackson. There is a feud between these neighbours. 
Mr. Jackson, out of spite, painted his building with wide 
stripes of bright colours, so that it looked like a rainbow, 
and was an eyesore to the McVicker family. Mr. McVicker 
has begun a suit to compel the abatement of what he calls 
‘‘this hideous nuisance.” 


A resoLuTion for modifying or abolishing /e droit des 
pauvres levied upon the Paris theatres will be proposed 
next session to the French Chamber of Deputies. 


Bret Harte has left Washington, severing his reported 
literary engagement there, and is now living at Sea Cliff 

Mr. Joun Brovenam has declined, for the present, to 
die. He is rapidly improving in health, but will not play 
again this season. 

A “complimentary” ticket issued on the occasion of a 
lecture in New York city, last week, said: “Rev. P. 8. 
Henson, D.D., will lecture on ‘ Fools.’ Admit One.” 


TuREE of the principal theatres of New York have 
stopped advertising on bill-boards and dead walls. The 
columns of the daily newspapers are the substantial 
medium. 


Sarp a theatre-manager to one of his cast, “I wish, sir, 
you would be careful, and pay a little attention to what I 
say.” ‘'So I do,” replied the actor ; “as little as I possibly 


can.” 


Durine the performance of a sentimental piece, a lady 
in the audience was moved almost to tears by the sorrows 
of the heroine. Her grief, however, was speedily changed 
to laughter by a remark made by a child next to her :— 
“ Mamma thinks my bed is in rather a draughty position ; 
can [ have it moved?” 


WE regret to learn that Miss Eastlake, the accomplished 
exponent of Mrs. Greythorne at the Criterion Theatre, has 
been suffering from an attack of congestion of the lungs. 
During her enforced absence her part has been undertaken 
by Miss Nellie Harris, 


A YOUTHFUL disciple of Capel Court bothered the stage 
manager at the Gaiety to tell him some fresh character to 
go in. Said Robert at last, “Oh, wrap yourself up in a 
necktie, and go as a stock,” 


Aut actors know French; not of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
but of the Strand. 


As though there were not already more than enough of 
that family in the world, one grows Smith at the Opera 
Comique every evening. 
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Wuat sort of railway tickets are theatrical managers 
most used to? First returns ? 


Ir is reported that a theatre is to be erected in the 
Clapham-road, the prices of admission to be those usually 
charged at the West-end theatres. 


Mr. Heap and Mr. D’Oyly Carte have taken the Phil- 
harmonic in hand. We hope it will prove a g-Carte. 


Mr. BiLurncTon appears of late to have had quite a 
monopoly of bad parts. It seems short-sighted policy to 
employ an actor of Mr. Billington’s capacity, and then 
waste him on such parts as Lord Wharton, or the idealised 
footman in the Golden Plough. This son of York is having 
a winter of discontent. 


No, Grandmamma, no ; your memory is evidently failing. 
“The devil can quote Scripture for his purpose,” is not in 
The Merchant of Venise, Act I. Scene 3. Try again, 
ma’am. 


THERE is a double harlequinade company at the Folly for 
A Night of Terror—at least, there is a pair of pantaloons 
in the last act. They “ come off” too. 


Beaumont and Fletcher play Friar Lawrence and Tybalt 
at the Globe matinée to-day. 


Pygmalion and Galatea has been played at the Theatre 
Royal, Melbourne, with Mrs. Scott Siddons as Galatea—in 
white-satin boots with high heels. 


THE manager of one of the Strand Theatres had an ap- 
plication for an order, last week, from his wine-merchants. 
Instead of “‘ A Private Box,” or a “Two Stalls,” the order 
ran :—“ Sir, with the greatest pleasure. Please forward to 
my private address one dozen of your best ginger-beer.” 

Miss Marie Harman, The Blossoms, Wrexham—Hymen, 
Orange Blossoms, of course—wants a Sober Respectable 


Young Man to open! Where are the anti-vivisectionists ? 
They should look into this. 


“Love's Atarms” is the first piece at the Royalty 
Theatre. The other piece is all legs. 


A New basso has arisen, a second Staudigl, who will 
probably make his mark at Her Majesty opera next 
season. 


Wuat John Milton called “best society” is now to be 


met with at the St. James’s Theatre. (Paradise Lost, 
book ix., line 249.) 


Tue Weekly Dispatch thinks that Mr. Shiel Barry’s Irish 
accent is quite out of place in Fatherland. Mr. Shiel 
Barry wants to know whether there could be a more Irish 
title for a piece than Pat. Rie. 


Mr. Artuur Suttivan has been engaged by Messrs. 
Gatti to conduct the Covent-garden promenade concerts 
next season. The orchestra will be as “ well conducted” 
as was bread-and-butter Miss Charlotte, according to 
Thackeray. 


Mr. Crement Scort, and not the Duke of Argyll, is the 
author of “Here Stands a Post,” 


In Algiers the theatres have Dey performances, whereas 
in Malta only Knights are available. 


An ex-lieutenant of dragoons, “a plunger ” in more 
senses than one, who has recently adopted the stage as a 
profession, says that he has “seen betting days.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Power have returned from their 
professional tour in America, We trust that the result 
has been a large increase in the ‘' balance of Power.” 





Mr. Howarp Paut has been suffering from a severe 
attack of hoarseness. Paullum sepulte distat inertie 
celata virtus. 


Mr. Pacrave Simpson is credited with an apt quotation 
on the production of A Night of Terror. In the third act, 
where so much business is made out of Mr. Hill’s trousers, 
Mr. Simpson observed that he now understood the meaning 
of Pope’s phrase, “ pants for glory.” 


GranpMaMMA Era says, that Mr. Burnand’s Musical- 
box proved “so successful.” The old lady probably means 
so-so successful. 


Tue Bilston Theatre Royal boasts a scenic artist bearing 
the aristocratic name of Chetwynd Talbot; probably, a 
happy attempt at a “ transformation.” 


Our old Panopticon friend, the “fountain’s silvery 
column,” rises with great effect in the Glaciarium scene 
in the Covent Garden pantomime, one of the most brilliant 
and effective stage pictures produced this year, notwith- 
standing that Mr. Rice persistently “throws cold water ” 
upon it, 

A sporTING contemporary prints, as an original remark, 
“Women are all alike. When they’re maids, they’re as 
mild as milk; once make ’em wives and they lean their 
backs against their marriage certificates and defy you ”— 
an epigram that had a well-established reputation for ex- 
cellence, long before its author, Douglas Jerrold, died. 


THe same paper tells Jerrold’s old joke about Albert 
Smith and the fish, and ascribes it to Sheridan ! 


“Faces with white silken turbans wreathed,” and with 
silken turbans of various other colours are becoming 
plentiful at the theatres. Is this a sign of feminine 
sympathy with the unspeakable Turk ? 


Art a pantomime one night last week a visitor in the 
stalls was complaining bitterly of the draughts in the 
house. Mr. Dower Wilson consoled him by reminding him 
that managers always expect their pantomimes to “ raise 
the wind.” 7 

An irrepressible gentleman, to whom we have several 
times had occasion to refer, was asked the other day to 
translate Cucullus non facit monachum. He rendered it, 
‘‘ Hood was not the author of ‘The Monk.’ ” 


Some men are as difficult to cut as are diamonds. 


THeERSITES was evidently a park lounger. In Troilus and 
Cressida, he requests Mercury to “loose all the Serpentine 
craft.” 

Just one tumbler too many. An acrobat’s twins. 


WE do not wish to stigmatise Grandmamma as “a reser- 
voir of falsehood and an aqueduct of mendacity;” but 
what does she mean by stating that “drunkenness is 
descending in Liverpool?” ‘To descend is to go down, and 
drunkenness in Liverpool is going up. 

Mapame Parti is engaged for next season at Covent 
Garden. As Horace says, “ Ut melius, quicquid erit, pati.” 

Mr. Freperick Dewar, we regret to state, died on 
Monday night. 

Mr. Tom Tayior has revised his Victims, in view 
of its revival at the Court Theatre, but the alterations 
are not of an important nature. Mr. John Clarke will 
be in the cast. 


Yes, regardless of his doom, Mr. Hare will the “ Victims 
play.” It is a curious fact, not generally known, that the 
gifted and versatile discoverer of that and so many other 
original pieces, has a morbid antipathy to “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” The esoteric meaning of this is no great secret 
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Mr. Artuur Svuttiivan is passing a short holiday at 
Nice. 

Miss THompson’s American tour was brought to an 
abrupt termination at the end of seventeen weeks, instead 
of thirty weeks, as contemplated at the outset. Circum- 
stances, the chief of which is Miss Thompson’s health, have 
made the present season of her troupe a disastrous one as 
a whole. In Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
cities they drew large audiences, but in New York, where 
their expenses were heaviest, they did badly. 


Tue following pieces are in rehearsal at Paris, At the 
Gymnase, Vounou, a vaudeville, by MM. de Najac and 
Hennequin; at the Vaudeville a new comedy by M. 
Sardou; at the Variétés, Niniche, a vaudeville, for 
Madame Judic, by MM. Hennequin, A. Millaud, and 
de Najac; at the Folies Dramatiques, Madame Favart, 
an operetta, by MM. Chivot and Duru, music by M. 
Offenbach ; at the Odéon, Joseph Balsamo ; at the Chateau 
d’Eau, Georges de Muldtre, an unpublished drama, by M. 
Charles Garaud ; and at the Troisitme Thédtre Frangais, 
M. René Fabert’s Char ne, 


Tue play which M. Gondinet has just written for the 
Palais Royal is to be called Les Vieilles Couches, and M. 
Geoffroy will sustain the leading part. 


M. Hector SaLomon is composing music for a piece in 
two acts entitled Djemina, by M. Pierre Barbier, 


M. Armand Livrat will shortly bring out, at the 
Bouffes Parisiens, an opera-bouffe, in three acts, called Le 
Pont d@ Avignon, 


Mr. and Mrs, John Nelson are about to go on a tour in 
the United States. 


On Boxing-day, at the Vienna Carl Theater, all the gas- 
lights suddenly went out just as an afternoon performance of 
Die beiden Waisen (The Two Orphans) was about to begin, 
and all efforts to re-light them failed. It was consequently 
necessary to abandon the performance, and to return their 
money to the large and disappointed audience. 


Tue Vienna Court Opera has accepted a new opera by 
Herr Abert, entitled Zkkehard. The Comic Opera has in 
preparation a new comic opera, in three acts, by Herr 
Joseph Forster, entitled Ines. 


Tue Vienna Burgtheater has in contemplation a revival 
of a German version of M. Victor Hugo's Hernani, 
owing to the great success of the revival at the Comédie 
Frangaise. 


Sianora Branca Donapio, whose success in Milan we 
recorded last week, has since appeared in Turin with equal 
success. Her Rosina in J/ Buarbiere has been rapturously 
applauded, and is declared to be incomparable. 


THE winter opera season has begun in all the principal 
Italian opera-houses with varying success, At the Apollo 
in Rome, the season opened with a good performance of 
Signor Boito’s Mejistofele, by the Sisters Mariani, and 
Signori Barbacini and Castlemary. At La Scala in Milan, 
LD’ Africana was not very successful, as recorded in another 
column, At the Teatro Regio in Turin, Signor Verdi’s 
Don Carlos met with a cold reception, though well sung 
and beautifully mounted. At the Pagliano in Florence, 
Madame Patti and Signor Nicolini appeared with brilliant 
success in the Traviata. The San Carlo at Naples has 
been open some time, and Madame Singer has appeared 
with success in Vorma and Luoresia Borgia, 





OnLy two new Italian operas are announced for produc- 
tion during the present season: Signor Auteri’s Negriero 
at La Scala, and Signor Cagnoni’s Francesca di Rimini at 
the Teatro Regio of Turin. Two French operas, new to 
Italy, are also promised: M. Gounod’s Cing-Mars at La 
Scala, and M. Massenet’s Roi de Lahore at Turin and 
Rome. 


A NEw theatre has been opened in Berlin under the name 
of the Ostend (East End) Theater. Its aims are lofty, if 
we may judge from the programme of its first week, which 
comprised King Lear, Schiller’s Maria Stuart, and Herr 
Laube’s Karlschiiler. 


THE number of theatres open in Italy for opera during 
the Carnival season will be sixty-eight. 


M. Faure has been offered an engagement at Madrid, 
during the nuptials of the King of Spain. 


THERE is a report that Signor Bottesini will produce at 
the Teatro Doria, Genoa, a new opera, Hro e Leandro, 
words by Arrigo Boito. 


Mr. Ernest CutHBert contributes to the current num- 
ber of Tinsley’s Magazine a story entitled ‘‘ Cupid at Sea.” 








HYPOCRISY ON THE STAGE: 





HE Editor of the Univers, M. Louis Veuillot, has 
collected and republished, under the title of 
Moliére and Bourdaloue, a series of articles which 
originally appeared in his paper, and which tend more 
or less directly to revive a nearly forgotten controversy. 
The first three-quarters of the seventeenth century, it 
will be remembered, were characterised in France by 
something better than a merely outward show of respect 
for religion. Christian sentiment in all its truth may 
be said to have animated the whole of French society. 
Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, in common with many 
who from this connection with the stage might have 
been supposed by a few bigots to be inaccessible to 
other than worldly influences, were religious in the best 
sense of the term. In the last years of Louis XIV., as 
we learn on the authority of the then Duchesse d’ Orleans, 
every young man wished to pass himself off as an 
atheist, but half a century before that time it was as 
much the fashion to be the reverse. Nevertheless, the 
clergy as a body did not practice all they preached, and 
it is beyond doubt that religion was frequently used as 
a mask for libertinism and knavery of every descrip- 
tion. Two prelates seem to have been particularly 
distinguished by the want of a due sense of the nature 
of their office—Harlai, the Archbishop of Paris, and 
the Abbé Roquette, Bishop of Autun. The former, 
who refused a Christian burial to the greatest French- 
man of the time on the ground that he was an actor, 
died from the effects of life-long debauchery ; the other 
was also a pronounced roué. To expose the hypocrisy 
that was lurking like a canker in the bosom of 
society, Moliére, who, as we have said, was religious 
in the best sense of the term, wrote his Tartuffe, 
taking Roquette as a model for the principal 
character. 

Le Tartuffe, as we are reminded by M. Veuillot, was 
first played before Louis XIV. at Versailles, in 1664, 
but, if we except a sort of stolen performance in 1667, 
was not produced in due form at Paris until 1669. 
The reason of this delay lies on the surface. No sooner 
was the purpose of the piece made manifest than the 
“fau« devots” and nearly all the clergy of Paris flew 
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toarms. The Préciewses of the Hotel de Rambouillet 
and the rogues who called themselves doctors had 
received with comparative fortitude the ridicule which 
Moliére had heaped upon them; but with the classes 
assailed in Tartuffe the case was otherwise. They 
arrayed themselves against the comedy with incredible 
rancour. Le Tartuffe, they said, was a blow at 
religion, and it was an unpardonable. crime to 
attack a calling to which men of unblemished 
character belonged. One curé, in a memorial 
on the subject to king, denounced Moliére as a child of 
perdition—nay, expressed his readiness, on his own 
responsibility, to devote the dramatist to perdition then 
and there. Many prelates at Court, however, came to 
the conclusion that the comedy would advance the 
interests of religion rather than do harm to them, and 
in the result, after much hesitation, the king gave his 
consent to its being played at Paris in the ordinary 
way. Naturally enough, the more the “faua devots ” 
saw of it the less they liked it, and the clamour against 
it was renewed with extraordinary energy. Perhaps 
the heaviest blow it received was from the “ prince 
of preachers,” Bourdaloue. “As true and false doc- 
trine,” he said in one of his sermons, “have I know 
not how many actions in common between them, and 
the exterior of the one can hardly be discriminated 
from the other, it is not only an easy but almost 
a necessary consequence that the raillery which attacks 
the one should affect the other, that the features 
ascribed to one should disfigure the other. Such has 
been the actual consequence when profane wits (esprits 
profanes) have undertaken to censure hypocrisy, and 
thereby caused unjust suspicions to be entertained of 
real piety by malignant interpretations put upon that 
which is false. This is what they have attempted in 
exposing to the laughter of a public theatre an 
imaginary hypocrite, and turning, in his person, the 
most holy things into ridicule; representing him as 
blaming the scandals of the world in an extravagant 
manner, and as affecting a scrupulous conscience on 
indifferent matters, while he did not scruple to meditate 
secretly the most atrocious crime, assuming a rueful, 
penitentiary visage, which served only to cover the 
most sensual indulgences, and affixing to him, as their 
caprice suggests, an exterior of austere piety as a cover 
for the basest and most mercenary purposes.” In spite 
of all this, however, Le Tartuffe took possession of the 
stage. 

In the work under notice M. Veuillot puts forward 
Bourdaloue’s arguments in a more elaborate shape, 
seeking at the same time to emphasise them by casting 
dirt at the character of Moliére. Whenever the 
freethinkers have been able to get up an agitation 
against the Church,” he writes, “ Zartuffe immediately 
reappears, both in Paris and the provinces.” From no 
point of view, in our opinion, can Bourdaloue’s argu- 
ments be regarded as sound. If they were pushed to 
their logical conclusion, as the author of Waverley has 
pointed out, it would follow that no vice could be 
blamed, lest a censure should arise on its corre- 
sponding virtue. In that mode of reasoning a 
satire upon avarice would be objectionable as a censure 
on economy, and the blame applicable to profusion 
would be prescribed as discrediting generosity. Are 
we to refrain from condemning a vicious excess because 
we render due honour to the virtue practised in its 
just mean? No doubt the rash application of satire 
or ridicule, as the single test of truth from which there 
lies no appeal, may lead to the worst consequences 
where religion is in question. To hold up to ridicule 
the scruples of a conscience really tender and fearful 
of offence, even if these scruples are stretched in our 
estimation to the verge of absurdity, is, we think, 
likely to be attended with all the scandal to true re- 
ligion which Bourdaloue apprehends. But grant the 
existence of men like Tartuffe—and-who can deny 





that they still exist ?—we search in vain in Scripture 
for any warrant to spare them. No crime is there de- 
nounced more frequently than that of the hypocrites who 
made a gain of godliness—nay, the denunciation is so 
deep as to seem to authorise their being held up to 
detestation by every means which can be taken to 
expose moral criminals. If there are men of a character 
so dangerous that they are to be “ touched and shamed 
by ridicule alone,” where shall we find the means of 
assailing them except in satire? Ridicule is, we allow, 
a hazardous weapon, to be used with caution; yet, when 
employed in good faith and with an honest purpose, it 
is the most formidable and effectual which can be 
directed against such a crime as hypocrisy. In the 
allegorical romance of Spenser a champion is 
found bending his lance with awe and _ reluct- 
ance against an antagonist covered by the red- 
cross shield. But when that sign is found to 
disguise an impostor and a felon, the true knight 
does not permit him for a minute to enjoy 
its protection. There is much less danger of re- 
ligion being discredited by the discovery and ex- 
posure of devoted and self-seeking hypocrisy than in 
permitting that vice to lurk in the bosom of society, 
undetected and uncauterised. To assent that the prac- 
tice of exterior observances is to preserve the hypocrite 
from exposure, because it may occasion a scrupulous 
inquisition into the conduct of the really conscientious, 
is saying that we ought to receive a false coinage 
because it is an imitation of that which is true, or that 
the profession of religion ought to serve, like the 
churches in Popish countries, as an asylum for all that 
is vicious and criminal in society. If, indeed, hypocrisy 
is to be sacred from ridicule, it is not easy to see to what 
tribunal that vice is to be delivered for trial and censure. 
The same evil would arise from punishing the crimes of 
Tartuffe in a court of justice as from exposing them on 
the stage. But surely, although such exposure may 
lead men to try more severely the pretensions of those 
who make peculiar professions of devotion, the separa- 
tion of the pure gold from the dross, of the tares 
from the wheat, is a consummation devoutly to be 
desired. 








SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


tO 


E welcomed so heartily the first suggestions of a 
kindly feeling towards the stage on the part 
of the pulpit, that we have hesitated for a long while 
before disclaiming any of the sympathy evidently 
proffered to us in all good faith. It was so new an 
experience to find ministers of religion bold enough and 
honest enough to publicly avow their approval of 
theatre-going as a recreation, or, indeed, to find them 
sufficiently liberal-minded to inwardly recognise such a 
position, that it would have seemed ungracious to 
qualify our recognition of the pleasant alteration. It is, 
moreover, impolitic, as well as ungrateful, to adopt the 
attitude proverbially described as “ looking a gift horse 
in the mouth”; and it is generally impolitic as well as 
ungrateful to attempt any such alteration. 

Unhappily, however, there are some gifts, as well as 
some friends, from whom we must pray to be saved; 
and of these gifts a certain lecture by the Rev. S. D. 
Headlam, curate of St. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, is 
assuredly one. ‘Save us from our friends!” must cer- 
tainly be the cry of all those connected with the stage 
when they hear such arguments as those of the Rev. 
Mr. Headlam advanced in their favour. As usual, the 
mistake of the recruit is that he attempts too much. 
Not content with proving that there are plenty of high- 
class theatrical entertainments from which a Christian 
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may derive, not only harmless amusement, but actual 
benefit, he must make out that it is an actual sin to 
stop away from theatres. Not satisfied with defending 
the representation of Shakspere on our stage he 
must rhapsodise about the beauty of burlesque ; from 
Mr. Irving he passes to the Misses Elliott, to Miss 
Kate Vaughan, and the D’Aubans; and, by an easy 
transition, he next takes to praising ballets and music- 
halls, topical songs and acrobats, and all those features 
of the so-called dramatic performances of the day, 
which we should have expected to find him deprecate. 
Let it not be thought that we are exaggerating the 
wholesale amicability of the worthy curate towards the 
theatres. A very few quotations from his startling 
lecture will speak sufficiently loudly for themselves. A 
reference to Shakspere and his chief contem- 
porary exponent is followed by this singular 
reference to Blue Beard and that refined home 
of intellectual amusement, the Folly Theatre :—- 
“Tam, I say, sorry for the man or woman who, at the 
end of a day’s or week’s work, not without its own 
amount of worry or gloom, could see that piece without 
being refreshed and delighted. To hear ‘ You're a 
fraud,’ or to see the Heathen Chinee, and the bright 
singing and dancing of the whole company, really did 
me good. Perhaps I am prejudiced, as one of the 
leading parts was taken by a young lady to whom I 
used to teach St. Mark’s Gospel; but I call it first-rate 
of its sort. Or again, surely if the calling of an amuser 
is, as I maintain, really a sacred calling ; surely, we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to such people as Miss Farren 
or Miss Kate Vaughan for their brightness, and ‘ go’ at 
the Gaiety, or to the Vokeses, who have delighted us 
Christmas after Christmas at Drury-lane.” : 

If it be contended that we have no business to 
quarrel with the clerical playgoer’s taste, we may pass 
on to passages of his lecture—given, by the way, on a 
Sunday evening—where he defends entertainments of a 
far lower stamp than pantomime, or burlesque, or 
extravaganza. He is, it appears, a patron of the 
music-halls, and discusses the doings at the Metro- 
politan, the Cambridge, the Oxford, the Canterbury, 
and the South London. He considers that topical songs 
may be “really very clever and very amusing”; he 
thinks the Phoites and Girards “ most wonderful” ; 
he gives Zazel a certificate, and he pluckily entreats us 
“not to be blind to the essential beauty of the ballet, 
nor to the fact that the large majority of the dances 
to be seen in London music-halls and theatres are 
pure and beautiful.” The calibre of Mr. Headlam’s taste 
and judgment may be tested when he gravely observes 
“That the stage can hit social evils we see in the clever 
satires on West-end fashionables in Lydia Thompson’s 
and Violet Cameron’s songs in Oxygen ; also in Miss 
Robson as ‘ Popular Opinion’ at the Alhambra in 
Orphée aux Enfers, and sometimes ina clever hit in 
a topical song or pantomime. But we do want good 
national songs made thoroughly popular by being sung 
by good soloists and a good chorus on the music-hall 
stage. And here I should like to ask why it is that there 
is hardly ever a chorus of singers for glees, &c., on the 
music-hall stage. One of the best and most popular 
songs during the last seven years—one which makes one 
feel how good songs can be popular—was that very 
pretty ‘Spring, Spring, gentle Spring,’ &c., sung by a 
chorus of boys in that glorious spectacle, Babil and 
Bijou, at Covent-garden.” 

Now, from one point of view, it does not, of course, 
in the least matter that an individual playgoer should 
express his belief in the “ satire ” of Lydia Thompson’s 
“ blondes,” in the musical value of “ Spring, Spring,” 
and in the intellectual value of music-hall entertain- 
ments. The Rev. 8. D. Headlam has, like the rest of 
us, a right to his taste, which others may pity but need 
not condemn; but when he is posing as a liberal- 
minded clergyman, and is defending the stage from 





attacks which he generously thinks unjust, we can 
only regret to see him injure a good cause by extrava- 
gant advocacy. It is said that over his extraordinary 
lecture this curate has got into trouble with his Bishop, 
and we can scarcely wonder that this should be the 
case. The reverend gentleman contrived, in the 
course of his remarks, to select for praise the 
very points of the dramatic and semi-dramatic 
entertainment of the day which are selected by thinking 
playgoers for deprecation. The influence of ballet and 
burlesque is known both theoretically and practically to 
be adverse to the interests of the higher art of the stage; 
so Mr. Headlam devoted himself to an ingenious apology 
for stage-dancing, and to an appreciative notice of 
pieces of the Blue Beard order. Plays which most 
people would consider important moral agents are dis- 
missed as “heavy dramas” and “ melodramas,” and 
their performance is regretted inasmuch as it keeps 
“ bright and pretty” things off a stage, such as that of 
the Britannia. Mr. Headlam, indeed, appears to us to 
have defended the stage on the lowest possible ground ; 
and a few more such defences would do more harm 
than all the open attacks to which it is subjected 
He meant well, but he is in danger of satisfying by 
his utterances neither those who love nor those who 
distrust the theatre as a moral and social force. What 
offended his ecclesiastical superior was, perhaps, his 
observation that “Mr. Macdermott or George Ley- 
bourne has more influence in London than the Bishop 
of the diocese.” Our quarrel with him goes much 
deeper than this, for we cannot but regard him as one 
of those dangerous enemies—an utterly injudicious 
friend. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Or 


To the Editor of Tue THEATRE. 
{ MR. BOGG’'S DRAMATIC MISSION. 


I HEARTILY concur in what you have said of the “ Dramatic 
Association and Literary Society,” of which Mr. J. Stuart Bogg 
is the hon. sec. Hitherto the stage has been in the hands of 
malignant fiends, who have substituted for the legitimate drama 
suggestive spectacles of legs ‘and fleshings; in future Mr. Bogg 
and his friends will see that we are amused and instructed 
without peril to our morals. The birth of this moral enterprise 
has not, we regret to say, been hailed with that rapture which 
it deserved. In the first place, former dramatic purges have 
not been successful, and in the second, the stage is purifying 
itself, Moreover, it is quite possible that managers of theatres 
may object to spend their money in putting on their boards plays 
recommended by Mr. Bogg and his friends; and it is also within 
the range of probability that the public will not be 1 ed bythe 
nose into the houses which the officers of the Association 
license as of irreproachable character. We never knew the 
stage was so bad at present as Mr. Bogg would like us 
to believe. Indeed, it is the opinion of the best authorities 
on the subject that the stage is considerably in advance 
of public morality. From the days of the Restoration the boards 
have been gradually undergoing a purifying process, and if now 
and then a piece is produced like Formosa or Pink Dominos we 
have no right to assume that all the other pieces in action through- 
out the kingdom are of the same character. We have always 


looked upon the drama as a moral lay sermon, which powerfully 


appeals to the best part of our nature, and can readily be under- 
stood by thousands incapable of carrying away one sentence or idea 
of a polished, dry, abstract discourse on either morality or divinity. 
But this is not Mr. Bogg’s belief, and in his circular he gravely 
assures us that the drama is in need of a great regenerator, or 
we will all go to the dogs. Whether it is preferable to run 
the risk of going to the dogs by refusing to co-operate in the 
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new moral enterprise, or join Mr. Bogg and be certain of Paradise, 
is not a very difficult question to answer. We prefer going to 
the dogs with our present playwrights and managers, so long 
as right is made, in the long-run, to triumph over might 
and chicanery, than to listen to representations of all 
right and no wrong recommended by Mr. Bogg’s Dramatic 
Association. About the year 1821 or 1822, when little more 
than a lad at college, Macaulay put out the feeble spark which the 
Royal Society of Literature called life. The object of this 
society was to exalt and purify literature by offering prizes for 
the best articles, reviews, and books. Macaulay compared the 
eociety’s prospectus to the decree of an eastern King, who offered 
rewards for the best wines grown in his dominions, the 
result of which was that as the growers of the best wines were 
receiving from the consumers considerably more money than the 
King offered, they declined to compete, leaving the field open to 
producers of sour wines. The King found out his mistake, so 
did the Royal Society of Literature, and so will probably 
Mr. Bogg and his friends. Is it likely that the higher classes of 
playwrights will submit their productions to the inspection of the 
Dramatic Association ? Will Mr. Charles Read or Mr. Tom Taylor, 
for example, permit Mr. Bogg to alter any part of their dialogue ? 
Well, then, assuming that no man of genius or dramatic talent 
will submit his wares to the new censors, the Association will be 
able to produce nothing but sour plays, and the public will not pay 
money to listen to a tedious, if not bad, piece. Then, again, it is 
all very well for Mr. Bogg and his friends to propose to take the 
management of dramatic affairs into their own hands. Will pro- 
prietors and their backers permit them to do so? The question is 
not if a piece pleases Mr. Bogg, but does it pay? If it were a 
question of using the stage as an adjunct to the pulpit, the Exeter 
Hall capitalists would subsidise at least one theatre, and entertain 
us with lessons of morality or religion. But lessons of morality or 
religion, be they ever so ably inculcated, or ever so sacredly 
treasured in the memory, prove weak guardians of honour or 
honesty when brought face to face with passion and self-interest, 
Professor Blackie and several Scotch clergy stoutly argue that the 
stage is, as a public educator, better than the pulpit. 

But this Mr. Bogg denies. He says the stage needs purifying 
and elevating, and he and his friends undertake to do it. He 
will purify it by insisting upon managers accepting and producing 
only such plays as have been read over and improved by him, or 
by some other equally well qualified person. We fancy the real 
object which Mr. Bogg and his friends have in view is to get 
their own pieces produced, especially those pieces which the 
managers will not read. We know a noble lord who could write» 
but withdrew his piece after the first night; the chilling effect of 
an empty house cured him. Would it cure Mr. Bogg? Let him 
try in the first place to get somebody to read it, supposing he 
has written a play, at two and sixpence an act, and if it be 
worth anything print it. A manager may then read it; but it 
would be as well to keep secret the fact, that his mission is to 
purify and elevate the stage. Critic. 

Southport. 
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Bills of the lap. 


HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
At 7.30, 
Every evening during the pe week 
(Saturday excepted), 

The successful new ballet pantomime 
ROSE AND MARIE; or, the Reward 
of Filial Love. 

Ballet of 300, under the direction of 
Madame Katti Lanner. 

Also PONGO REDIVIVUS. 
Saturday next, Jan. 12, will be produced 
THE PHANTOM (L’Ombra). 


Morning performances every Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 2. 





MHEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
At. 7, 
BREAKING THE SPELL. 
At 7.45, 


PUSS IN BOOTS. 

Messrs. Raynors, Romaines, Furneaux 
Cook, Levite, Melford, Paul Valentine ; 
Mesdames Alice Cook, Champneys, R. Lee, 
E. M‘Alpine, M. Pasco, K. Kearney, Nina, 
Gunniss, and Signora Cavalazzi. 





YHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
At 7, 


THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Mr. W. Terris and Miss L. Willes. 
At 7.45, 
THE WHITE CAT. 
The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney, 
Malle. Pitteri, Mr. F. Moreland, &c. 


Double Harlequinade. Clowns — F. 
Evans and C. Lauri. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday during the 
month of January, at 2 o’clock. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7, 
HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 





LYCEUM THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BATEMAN. 


At 7, 
JUST MY’ LUCK. 


At 8, 
LYON’S MAILE, 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. T. Mead, F. 
Clements, F. Tyars, Holland, Pinero, R. C, 
Lyons, Archer, Huntley, &c.; Misses 

irginia Francis and Isabel Bateman. 

Concluding with 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEVILLE, Sole Lessee. 





A 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 


At 8, 
TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt 
Yarnold, Barsby, R. Pateman, T. 
Warren, Forbes Robertson, Bauer, and 
Henry Neville; Mesdames Gerard, Sophie 
Young, Leigh Murray, Hébert, Alma 
Stanley, Florence Terry, and Mrs. John 
Wood. 

RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marir 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRoFT). 


At 8, 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Sugden, Kemble, 
Flockton, W. Younge, Teesdale, Deane, 
Newton, Strick, Bancroft; Mesdames 
Litton, Phillips, A. Wilton, Hertz, Lee, 
Bancroft. And 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 

At 7.30, 

FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames Venne, Holme, &c. 
At 9.30, 
THE RED ROVER. 

Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley, Mitchell, &c. ; 
Mesdames Venne, Sanger, De Grey, Foster. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THornE. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


’ 














(GATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HouiinesueEap. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, sree ~— Fawcett, 
t 


Barnes. .15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &e. 
Afternoon Pantomime, VALENTINI: 
AND ORSON, every afternoon during 
Christmas Week, and every Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday until further 
notice, at 2,30, 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OvLry Carte. 


At 8, 
DORA’S DREAM. 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 

Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Alice May, Giulia 
‘Warwick, H. Everard, Howard Paul. 


RoOxaAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
PANTOMIME. 
At 74.5, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, H. Russell, Edward George, and H. 
Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billington, 
Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. 
Phillips, &c. At 10.15, 

THE ENCHANTED BARBER. 

ROBIN HOOD (Children’s Pantomime), 
this day, and every morning until Satur- 
day, Feb. 9. Commencing at 2.30. 


(FZ LOBE 








THEATRE, 
At 7, 
CRYPTO. 
At 7.30, 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, 
TRYING A MAGISTRATE, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 
Messrs. Toole, Macklin, Westland, 
Collette, D’Arley; Mesdames Meyrick, 
Clifton, Hewitt, Stammers, E. Johnstone. 





RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Edgar Bruce, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and E. Bruce. 





OLLY THEATRE 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 


At 7.30, 
PEACOCK’S HOLIDAY, 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.45, 
A NIGHT OF TERROR, 
Messrs. John Howson, Philip Day, 
Charles Ashford, Wyatt, and W. J. Hill; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, Emily Vining, Angel, Chet- 
wynd, Ridell, Powys, Home, Graham, 
Ghaikes, Hilton. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 


At 8.15, 
THE HOUSE OF DARNLEY. 
Messrs. C. Kelly, Titheradge, A. Bishop, 
R. Cathcart, Denison, and Hare; Mdlles. 
Ellen Terry, Amy Roselle, and B. Henri. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. JoHn & RicHarpD DovuGuLass. 


At 7, 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCE; or, 
Beauty and the Bears. 

Messrs. C. Bell, Orkins, Walter La- 
burnum, Vincent, Percival, and J. Barnum ; 
Mesdames Howes, Valckeanare, Harcourt, 
Sidonie, St. Pierre, Rayner, Montgomery, 
Neville. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at one o’clock. 
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@ara Basket. 


M Iss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Feb. 2nd, 1878, as Vioxa in Twelfth Night, 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 











Miss MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 
M®: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Every Evening in the Lyons Matt. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 

Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 

Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


M®: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Belfast, 
From December 24th, for three weeks. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 

follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 


Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 














R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


M8. 





J. Le. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 





R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, w 
business or otherwise, may be sibdseneed 40 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





R . ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
FARJEON 


R. 
M IN AMERICA. 


During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Farsgron, care of Messrs, Scribner 
& Co., New York. 








Me. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 

in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 


English “— Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Was n, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Caries Hinp- 
LEy, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with dotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 





Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clatr- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*€ Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information,”—Era. 

“‘He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, Se. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian,” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, $c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

‘We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, Firing, as many of them do 


reliable illustrations o: s and t of 
different times in our social histo 





ry.”—Public Opinion, 





Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 


Oh iscellancous, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER S8T., LONG AORE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Roya 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
‘“‘ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and one perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, wW.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
PHE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Eminy Fairurvtt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 


117, PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the ona the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
RLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


« PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
: The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsi 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. Ho 





Neville expressly for this Drama.—A 
CHARL READE, 2, pat dl 





Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Antiseptic Detergent, Disinf-ctant. The most healthful, agrees»ble, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
\ the World. By its daily use, freedom trom iutectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
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